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THE TREASURES OF THE SEA. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


What hid’st thou in thy treasure caves and cells! 
Thou hollow sounding and mysterious mairt! 

Pale glistening pearla, and rainbew coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in 


vain; 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 
; We ask not sueh of thee. 


Yet more! the depths have moze! What wealth uh- 


told, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies, 
Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main! 
Earth claims not these again. 


Yet more, the depths have more! Thy waves have 
roli’d 
Above the cities of a world gone by! 
Sand hath fill'd up the palaces of old, 
Sea.weed o'’ergrown the halls of revelry! 
Dash q@er them, ocean, in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay! 
Yet more! the billows and the depths have more! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breaét: 
They hear not now the booming waters roar,— 
«The battle thunders will not break their rest. 
Keep thy red gold and gems thou stormy grave;— 
Give back’ the true and brave! 
Give back the lost and lovely!~Those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long, 
The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless 
gloom! 


And the vain yearning woke ‘midst festal song: 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown; 
But all i¢ not thine own! 
To thee the love of women hath gone down: 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 
O'er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flow’ry crown! 
Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead ! 
Farth shall reelaim her preeious things from thee! 

Restore the dead, thou Seal 
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From Gaieties and Gravities. 
CORONATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


Ihave seen the Coronation, and never 
did I witness a sight so magnificent—so 
atigust—so sublime. If ever the exclama- 
tion of ‘hxc olim meminisse juvabit” can 
be applicable, it must be to a spectable like 
this, which, by eclipsing the future as 
well as the past, has condensed the won- 
ders of a whole life in one absorbing mo- 
ment, and given me reason to be thankful 
that my existence was made contempora- 
Reous with such a surpassing display of 
glory and splendour. So far from seeking 
to ize what I have seen, even if 
that were possible, by any inflation ot lan- 


| 


and yet, even now, I feel the necessity of 

erpetually keeping my pen below the 
evel of my feelings, lest I should be sus- 
pected of intemperate exaggeration. In 
all sincerity of heart I may say, that I unaf- 
fectedly pity those who, from any inexcusa- 
ble considerations of interest, or the more 
justifiable causes of compulsory absence, 
have been debarred ffom sharing the in- 
tense gratification whichIhave experienced. 
Exhibitions of this nature are rare, and a 
concurrence of circumstances united to 
give interest and magnificence to the pre- 
sent, which may never be again combined. 
The previous night, by its serene splendor, 
seemed anxious to do honor to the ap- 
proaching gorgeousness. One would have 
thought thst it was e court day in heaven, 
and that all its nobility were present, spark- 
ling in their stars, and coronets, and girdles 
of light; while imagination easily converted 
the miJky way into a cluster of radiant 
courtiers gathering around the throne from 
which their splendours were derived. Morn- 
ing began to dawn with a calm loveliness, 
which rather confirmed than dissipated 
these floating delusions of the mind. From 
the gallery whete I had procured a seat, I 
saw the stars gradually **’gin to pale their 
ineffectual fires,” until none -remained visi- 
ble but Dian’s crescent, slowly ehanging 
its hue from gold to silver, and the spark- 
ling son of Jupiter and Aurora, Lucifer, 
who by his reluctant twinklings, seemed 





struggling for a little longer existence, that 
he might catch one glimpse of the ap- 
proaching magnificence. Already were 
the eastern skies steeped ina feint gray 
light, interspersed with streaks of pale 
green, while fresh flushes of a rozier hue 
came every moment flooding up from be- 
neath the horizon, and a breeze, sent for- 
ward as the herald of the sun, presently 
wafted round me such a gush of crimson 
radiance, that I felt (to use the only poeti- 
cal expression of Sternhold and Hopkins) 
as if the morning “on the wings of wind 
came flying all abroad.” Behold, 1 ex- 
claimed, 
“ the jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain's top;” 


and I was endeavoring to recollect Tasso’s 
beautiful description of sunrise, when the 
increasing charms of the daybreak com- 
pelled me to concentrate all my faculties 
in the contemplation of the scene with 
which I was surrounded. 

The gallery where I had taken my sta- 
tiom was a terrace which overhangs the 
lake of Chede, opposite to Mont Blanc; 
and he who ftom this point has seen the 
sun rise, and shower its glories upon the 
romantic and stupendous wonders with 
which he is encompassed, will not marvel 
that I shrink from the hopeless attempt of 
its descmption. It is a spectacle to be felt, 
not painted. Amid the solitude of those 








gigantic and sublime regions there is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in witnessing 
preg Steer of aume,t she silently 
— her unerring evolutions; and the 

of man, feeling itself in the imme- 
'diate presence of Omnipotence, turns with 








instinctive reverence to its Creator. But 
let me resume my narrative of the Corona- 
tion—not of a poor fleeting mortal li 

ourselves, but of that glorious king coe 

with the world, and to endure till the great 
globe itself shall crumble and dissolve :—of 
that truly legitimate severeign, who alone 
can plead divine uight for his enthrone- 
ment, since the Almighty has planted his 
feet deep in the bowels of the earth, and 
lifted his head above the clouds:—of that 
monarch of the mountains, who indeed de- 


|serves the appellation of majesty—Mont 


Blanc. If I cannot say, in newspaper 
phraseology, that the morning was ushered 
in with the ringing of bells, I may affirm 
that ten thousand were waving to and fro 
ia the breezes of heaven, for the lilies 
of the valley, and the hyacinths, and the 
blue-bells, and the wild flowers, were all 
nodding their down-looking cups at the 
earth; and who shall say that they were not 
melodious with a music inaudible to human 
ears, although fraught with harmonious vi- 
brations for the innumerable insects who 
were recreating themselves beneath their 
pendent belfries?’ No caughter of earth, 
however fair or noble, would have been 
presumptuous enough to aspire to the ho- 
nor of strewing flowers on this august oc- 
casion, for a heavenly florist bad fashioned 
them with his hand, and perfumed them 
with his breath, and Flora scattered them 
spontaneously from her lap as she walked 
along the valieys. By the same mighty 
hand was performed the ceremony of the 
anointing; and -s I saw the dews of heaven 
glittering in the dawning light, while they 
fell upon the head of the mountain, I ex- 
claimed, “ Here, indeed, is a monarch Who 
may, without impiety, be termed the Lots 
anointed!” Bursting forth from a pavilion 
of crimson and gold clouds, the sun now 
threw his full effulgence upon the | 
forehead of Mont Blanc; and the glaciers, 
and the rocks of red porphyry and granite, 
and the valley of Chamouni, and that sea 
of diamonds, the Mer de Glace, gradually 
became clothed in gorgeous robes of 

As I contensplated the sea-green 

of ice that ecrvindel, Met Sa each, 
as it became tipped with sun light, appear- 
ing to have put on its coronet of sparkling 
silver, methought there never had been 
so grand a potentate, encircled with such 
splendid nobility and courtiers. Nor did 
the great hall in which they were assem- 
bled appear unworthy of its tenants; for as 
it had not been built by hands, so neither 
was it limited by human powers, possessing 
only the walls of the horizon for its bounda- 
ries, and having for its reof the azure vault 
of heaven, painted with varicoloured 
clouds, and illuminated by the glorious and 
flaming sun. From the tops of the sur- 
rounding hetfhts, various stripes Ho yam 
clouds, laced with light, assamed ap- 
pearance of flags and banners floating in 
the ait in honor of the joyous day; but my 
attention was more particularly directed to 
two hovering masses of darker hue, which 
majestically descending from heaven to- 
wards the summit of Mont Blanc, at length 
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deposited their burthen upon its head in| 
the form of a crown of snow, which an | 
electric flash instantly lighted up with in-| 
tolerable splendour, while a loud peal of! 
thunder gave notice to all the wor'd that. 
the ceremony of coronation had been ac-} 
complished. Alps and Appennies “ re- 
bellow’d to the roar;” every mountain | 
opening its decp-toned throat, anti sheut- |; 
ing owt the jovful intelligezce to its neigh- | 
bour, until, after countless inollow and || 
more hollow reverberatiois, the sound died || 
away in the distance of immeasurable 

Space. 

Nor was the banquet wanting to com- 
plete this august festival; for as mine eye 
roamed over the fertile plains and valleys 
commanded by the eminence on which I 
stood, I found that He who owns the cattle 
on a thousand hills had covered them with 
corn, and fruits, and wine, and oil, and 
honey, spreading out a perpetually renew- 
ed feast for whole nations, diffusing at the 
same time, odours and perfumes on every 
side, and recreating the ears of the guests 
with the mingled harmony of piping birds, 
melodious winds, rustling woods, the gush- 
ing of cascades, and the tinkling of innu- 
merable rills. Again I turned my look to- 
wards Mont Blanc, and lo! a huge ava- 
lanche detaching itself from its summit, 
came thundering down into the valley be- 
low, making earth shake with the concus- 
sion. “Behold!” 1 exclaimed, **He who 
overthroweth the horse and his rider’’ hath 
sent his champion to challenge all the 
world; and at this moment a smaller por- 
tion, which had broken away from the 
falling mass, came leaping towards me, 

’ and shivered itself into a cloud of snow be- 
neath, as if the tremendous champion had 
thrown down his gauntlet at my feet. 
Overcome with awe and wonder, | struck 
into myself; and as the rocks, and caverns, 
and mountains round echoed to the roar 
of the falling avalanche, methought they 
hailed the coronation, and shouting with a 
thousand voices, made the welkin ring to 
their acclamations of Mont Blanc! Mont 
Blanc! Mont Blanc! 

@Bince witnessing this most impressive 
scene, I have read an account of the coro- 
nation of “an island monarch throned in 
the west,” with all its circumstantial detail 
of dukes, marquisses, viscounts, and knights 
in their ermine robes, knights-at-arms, and 
heralds in their gewgaw coats, and b'-hops 
in the pomp of pontificals, with the parade 
of gold spurs, ewers, maces, swords, scep-| 
tres, crowns, balls and crosses; but when I 
compared it with the stupendous exhibi- 
tion of nature which I had so lately beheld, 
the whole sunk into insignificance; nor 





























































“ The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, nut sub ial things 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death !ags his iey hand on kiugs:— 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 











LOST AND WON. 
BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
* Nay, but my dear Letty—” 


** Don't dear Letty me, Mr. Paul Holton! ' 
Have not the East-Woodhay Eleven beaten | 
the Hazelby Eleven for the first time in| 


the memory of man? and is it not entirely | 
your fault?) Answer me that, sir! Did you 
not insist on taking James White’s place, 
when he got that litle knock on the leg) 
with the ball last night, though James, poor! 
fellow, maintained to the last, that he could! 
play better with one leg than you could} 


poor James’s place? and did you get a sin- 
gle notch in either innings? And did not 
you miss three catches—three fair catches 
—Mr. Paul Holton? Might not you twice 
have caught out John Brown, who, as all 
the world knows, hits up? And did not a 
ball from the edge of Tom ‘Yaylor’s bat 
come into your hands, absolutely into your 
hands, and did you not let her go? And 
did not Tom Taylor after that get forty- 
five runs in that same innings, and thereby 
win the game? That a man should pre- 
tend to play at cricket, and not be able to 
hold the ball when he has her in his hands! 
Oh, if I had been there!” 

** You?— Why Letty—” 

** Don’t Letty me, sir!—Don’t talk to me! 
—1l am going home!” 

** With all my heart, Miss Letitia Dale!— 
I have the honour, madam, to wish you a 
good evening.” And each turned away at 
a smart pace, and the one went westward 
and the other eastward home. 

This unlover-like parting occurred on 
Hazelby Down, one.fine afternoon in the 
Whitsunday-week, between a couple 
whom all Hazelby had, for at leasta month 
before, set down as lovers—Letty Dale, 
the pretty daughter of the jolly old tan- 
ner, and Paul Holton, a rich young yeo- 
man, on a visitin the place, Letty’s angry 
speech will sufficiently explain their mu- 
tual provocation, although to enter fully 
into her feelings, one must be born in a 
cricketing parish, and sprung of a cricket- 
ing family, and be accustomed to rest that 
very uncertain and arbitrary standard, the 
point of honour, on beating our rivals and 
next neighbours in the annual match. 
Moreover, one must be also a quick, zeal- 





with two? Did you not insist on taking) 


could 1 suppress a smile of pity as I shared || ous, hot headed, warm-hearted girl like 
the feeling with which Xerxes contem-|| Letty, a beauty ard heiress, quite unused 
pivtes tad armament, and refiected \ to disappointment, and not a little in love, 
ile tachns peides oits the sctdiere aad || piace, thes she chaste eee te 
ea a —, oe “4 d ~ - /P ice, tha =e should be unreasonably an- 
multitude thet huzzaed without oli . i eh te mile F voy name, cat = a 
; : 2 dates her anger vanished, and was 
Sins Wig an ecteciche’ cor, o- in a\|oe wcbes tet c hitead ne ee 
dark and silent vault, with nothing of his|\tion, “He'll be sure to call to-morrow 
earthly splendour left but the empty trap-|| morning,”* thought Lucy to herself: “He 
pings ort ar eapeny which, in mockery | said he would before this unlucky cricket- 
of the lofty titles with which they are in- || playing. He told me tl 
t y | a || pl: iat he had some- 
sheds ill hang mousing won bis hing omy, something parca 1 won 
have ‘been enavailliee if it. Shall me | | “To. be pana pelea, Red "ae 
ree. aes of this nature in the i about liking me—but still—and then aunt 
Rave lespressed upon their hearts the truth | ncighboors yr tow "1 andl hans 
i 1 i u urs say.—However : now 
A Shirley’s _— lines, in the éonteation | to-morrow.” “And home she inippedite the 
Ajax and Ulysses: pleasant house by the tanyard, as happy 
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|\the Down to the street—a path that, for 
|| obvious reasons, Paul was wont to prefer— 
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|somewhat too impetuous, his was greatly 





the East Woodhay men had not beaten 
men of Hazelby. ‘I shall not see 
him before to-morrow, though,” repeated 
Letty to herself, and immediately repaired 
to her pretty flower-garden, the little gate 
of which opened on a pati: leading from 


and began tying up her carnations in the 
dusk of the evening, and watering her ge- 
raniums by the light of the moon, until it 
was so late that she was fain to return, dis- 
appointed, to the house, repeating to her. 
self, **} shall certainly see him to-mor- 
Tow.” 

Far different were the feelings of the 
chidden swain. - 

Paul Helton was a well looking and well 
educated young farmer, just returned from 
the north, to which he had been sent for 
agricultural improvement, and now on the 
look-out for a farm and a wife, both of 
which he tho’t he had found at Hazelby, 
whither he had come on the double errand 
of visiting some distant relations, and let- 
ting two or three small houses recently 
fallen into his possession. As owner of 
these houses, all situate in the town, he 
had claimed the right to join the Hazelby 
Eleven, mainly induced to avail himself of 
the privilege by the hope of winning fa- 
vour in the eyes of the ungrateful fair one, 
whose animated character, as well as her 
sparkling beauty, had delighted his fancy, 
and apparently won his heart, until her rude 
attack on his play armed all the vanity of 
man against her attractions. Love is more 
intimately connected with self-love than 
people are willing to imagine; and Paul 
Holton’s had been thoroughly mogfified. 
Besides, if his fair mistress’s character was 


over-firm. So he said to himself, “the girl 
is a pretty girl, bat too much of a shrew 
for my taming. 1 amno Petruchio to mas- 
ter this Catherine. I Come to wife it hap- 
pily in Padua: and let her father be as rich 
as he may—I’ll none of her”. And, mis- 
taking anger for indifference—no ‘uncom- 
mon delusion in a love quarrel—off he set 
within the hour, thinking so very much of 
punishing the saucy beauty, that he entire- 
ly forgot the possibility of some of the pains 
falling to his own share. ‘ 

The first tidings that Letty heard the 
next morning were, that Mr. Paul Holton 
had departed over night, having authorized 
his cousin to let his houses, and to decline 
the large farm, for which he was in treaty; 
—the next intelligence informed her that 
he was settled in Sussex; and then his rela- 
tions left Hazelby, and poor Letty heard no 
more. Poor Letty! even in a common 
parting for a common journey, she who 
stays behind is the object of pity; how 
much more so when he s—goes, never 
to return, and carries with him fond affec- 
tion, the treasured hopes of a young un- 
practised heart, 


* And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherish’d long?” 


Poor, poor Letty! 
Three years passed away, and brought 
much of change to our country maiden 
to her fortunes. Her father, the jolly old 
tanner, a kind, frank, thoughtless man, as 
the cognomen would almost apply, one 
who did not think there were such things 
as wickedness or ingratitude under the 
sun, became bound for a friend toa 
amount; the friend ed a vi 
jolly tanner was ruined. He and 
ter now lived in a small cottage near t 
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former house; and at the point of time at| 
which I have chosen to resume my story, 

the old man was endeavouring to persuade | 
Letty, who had never attended a cricket} 
match since the one which she had so much | 
cause to remember, to accompany him the | 
next day (Whit Tuesday) to see the Hazel- | 
by Eleven again encounter their ancient an- | 
tagonists, the men of East Woodbury. | 

“Pray come, Letty,” said the fond fa-' 
ther, “I can’t go without you; I have no} 
pleasure any where without my Letty; and 
I want to see this match, for Isaac Hunt, 
can’t play on account of the death of his | 
mother, and they tell me the East Wood: | 
bury men have consented to our taking in} 
another man who practices the new Sussex | 
bowling. I want to see that new fangled| 
mode. Do come, Letty!” And with a 
smothered sigh at the mention of Sussex, 
Letty consented. 

Now old John Dale was not quite inge- 
nious with his pretty daughter. He did not 
tell her what he knew very well himself, 
that the bowler in question was no other 
than their sometime friend, Paul Holton, 
whom the business of letting his houses, 
or some other cause, not perhaps, clearly 
defined even to himself, had brought to 
Hazelby on the eve of the match,and whose 
new method of bowling (in spite of his 
former mischances) the Hazelby Eleven 
were willing to try; the more so as they 
suspected, what, indeed, actually occurred, 
that the East Woodhayites, who would 
have resisted the innovation of the Sussex 
system of delivering the ball into the hands 
of any one else, would have no objection 
tolet Paul Holton, whose bad playing wasa 
standing joke among them, do his best or 
bis worst in any way. 

Not a word of this did John Dale say to 
Letty; so that she was quite taken by sur- 
prise, when, having placed her father, now 
very infirm, in a comfortable chair, she sate 
down by his side ona hillock of turf, and 
saw her recreant lover standing amongst a 
group of crickets very near, and evidently 
gazing on her—just as he used to gaze 
three years before. 

Perhaps Letty had never looked so pret- 
ty in her life as she did at that moment. 
She was simply drest, as became her fallen 
fortunes. Her complexion was still colour- 
ed, like the apple blessom, with vivid red 
and white, but there was more of sensibili- 
ty, mere of the heart in its quivering muta- 
bility; the alternation of paleness and 
blushes: the blue eyes were still as bright, 
but they were oftener cast down: the smile 
was still assplendid, but far more rare; the 

irlish gaiety was gone, but it waareplaced 
y womanly sweetness; sweetness and 
modesty formed now the chief expression 
of that lovely face, lovlier, far lovlier, than 
ever. Soapparently thought Paul Holton, 
for he gazed and gazed with his whole soul 
in his eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket 
and cricketer, and the whole werld. At, 
last he recollected, blushed and bowed,| 
and advanced a few steps, as if to address! 
her; but timid and irresolute, he turned || 
away without speaking, joined the party |) 
who had now assembled around the wick- | 
ets, the umpire called “ Piay!”’ and the || 
game began. \ 
_ East-Woodhay gained the toss and went), 
in, andall eyes were fixed on the Sussex’) 
bowler. Pp i 
. The ball was placed in his hands; and), 
instantly the wicket was down, and the stri-| 
——no other than Tom Taylor, the 

of his parish, and the best batsman in|} 

the country. “Accident, mere accident!” 
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of course, cried East-Woodbury; but ano-'|crs summoned him to goin. I knew no- 
ther and another followed; few could stand | thing of all this.’ 

against the fatal bowlingy and none could'| Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex 
get notches. A panic seized the whole cricketer, and at first he seemed likely to 
a ee the quartef of an hour’s pause I Nones of the canton of hw adver 
which the laws allow, the victorious man of | saries, by batting as badly as he had bowled 
Sussex, went up to John Dale, _who had i well. he had not caught sight of the ball; 
me osoaghe Ray a om mixture mal noes were a his pte a 
eeling, debghted to hear the stumps rat- || and his mates began to tremble, and his op- 
ue, and to see opponent after opponent || ponents te crow. Hazelby sate quaking, 
throw down his hat and walk off, and yet || when a sudden glimpse of Letty, watching 
much annoyed at the new method by which || him with manifest anxiety, recalled her 
— Sine urd pager’ *? We — fee eet bmg ws peer ar y= 
not have calle is cricket in my day,” ||cring himself up, he sto efore the 
said he, ‘and yet it knocks down the wick- || wicket and another man; knocking the ball 
ets gloriously, too.” Letty, on her part, |hither and thither, to the turnpike, the 
had watched the game with unmingled in- |! coppice, the pond; got three, four, and five 
terest and admiration. He knew how | ata hit; baffled the slow bowler James 
much I liked to see a good cricketer,” ||Smith, and the fast bowler Tom Taylor, 


tought she; yet still, when that identical, 
good cricketer approached, she was scized | 
with such a fit of shyness—call it modesty 
—that she left her seat and joined a group 
of young women at some distance. 

Paul looked earnestly after her, but re- 
mained standing by her father, inquiring 
with affectionate interest after his health, | 
and talking over the game and the bow-| 
ling. At length he said, ‘I hope that I 
have not driven away Miss Letitia.” 

** Call her Letty, Mr, Holton,” interrupt- 
ed the old man; “plain Letty We are 
poor folks now, and have no right to any 
other title than our own proper names, old 
John Dale and his daughter Letty. A good 
daughter she has been to me,” continued 
the fond father, “for when debts and losses 
took all that we had—for we paid to the 
uttermost farthing, Mr. Holton; we owe no 
man a shilling!—when al? my earnings and 
savings were gone, and the house over my 
head—the house I was born in—I loved it 
the better for that! taken away from us, 
then she gave up the few hundreds she 
was entitled to in right of her blessed mo- 
ther to purchase an annuity for the old man, 
whose trust in a villain had brought her to 
want.” 

** God bless her!” interrupted Paul Hol- 
ton. 

* Ay, and God will bless her,” returned | 





| the old man solemnly—‘‘ God will bless the | 


dutiful child, who despoiled herself of all 
to support her old father!” 


got fifty-five notches off his own hat; stood 
out all the rest of his own side; and so han- 
died the adverse party when they went in, 
that the match was won at a single inning 


|| with six-and-thirty runs to spare. 


Whilst his mates were discussing their 
victory, Paul Holton again approached the 
father and daughter, and this time she did 
not run away: “Letty, dear Letty,” said 
he, *‘three years ago I lost the cricket 
match, & you were angry, and I wasa fool. 
But Letty, dear Letty, this match is won; 
and if you could but know how deeply I 
have repented, how earnestly I have longed 
for this day!—The world has gone well 
with me, Letty, for these three long years. 
I have wanted nothing but the treasure 
which myself threw away; and now if you 
would but let your father be my father, and 
my home your home!—if you would but 
forgive me Letty! 

Letty’s answer is not upon record; but 
it is certain that Paul Holton walked home 
from the cricket ground that evening with 
old John Dale hanging on one arm, 
old John Dale’s pretty daughter on the 
other; and that afew months after, the bells 
of Hazelby church were ringing merrily 
in honour of one of the fairest and luckiest 
matches that ever cricketer lost and won. 
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** Blessings on her dear generous heart!””| 
again ejaculated Paul; “and I was away 
and knew nothing of this!” 

“I knew cma | of it myself, until the! 

> 


BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 


There is no evil passion whose indul- 
gence so hideously deforms the mind, or 
deed was completed,” rejoined John Dale. |! which so certainly and immediately pro- 
“ She was just of age, and the annuity was| duces its own punishment, as the of 
purchased and the money was paid before ||envy. When this baleful poison has once 
she told me; and a cruel kindness it was to|| crept into the heart, tinging every feeling 
strip herself for my sake; it almost broke || with its own dark hne, serenity and peace 
my heart when I heard the story.—But/| are banished thence forever! ‘Steep me 
even that was nothing,” continued the good || in poverty to the very lips;” let me be the 
tanner;” warming with his subject, “ com-| football of capricious fortune; wrap me in 
pared with her conduct since. If you|| the impenetrable veil of obscurity and ne- 
could but see how she keeps the house, || glect, so that L be but free from the tor- 
and how she waits upon me; her handiness, || menting stings of envy! 
cheerfulness, and all her pretty ways and || 
contrivances to make me forget old times) 
and old places. Poor thing! she must miss 
her neat parlour and the flower garden she || 
was so fond of, as much as I do my tan-) - 
yard and the great hall; but she never|| Wearicd, disgusted, and peevish, the 
seems to think of them, and has never spo-, beautiful Sidonia returned late, from an 
ken a hasty word since our misfortunes, for \ elegant entertainment, where dancing, mu- 
all you know, poor thing! she used to be a!’ sic, fashion, talk, and beauty, had com- 
little quick tempered!” bined to render the scene really delight. 

** And I knew nothing of this!” repeat-|| She threw herself languidly upon a sea 
ed Paul Holton, as two or three of their no aawese only — pen pee ‘fo 
best wickets being down, the Hazelby play-||the animated remarks and rapid questjaps 
: rien, of her sister Sybella, who, with sp ine 





* Envy, with squalid look and hullow eye, 

And breast that heaves at other's joysa sigh!” 
“ See, there she stalks, and in her haggard train 
Behold pale guilt, and sorrow, want, and pain,” 
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eyes, and a complexion vying with the roses || passed heavily, without enjoyment or utili- 
in her hair, stood before her, and in the || ty; the rose had faded from her cheek, her 
ecstacy of youthful happiness, ran over, in ||eyes assumed the habitual expression of 


quick succession, the delights of the even-|/ malignant feeling, her brow the scowl of | 


ing. ‘Dear, dear Sidonia,” she cried at||discontent. She was indebted to the sister 
last, wearied by her sister’s provoking ta- || whom she envied, and consequently hated, 
citurnity; “is it possible you are so fatigued | for the very means of existence. She had 
that you cannot speak to me? you who have | thrown away her chance ef happiness, by 
danced but once the whole evening, (which I aiming, at the splendour she could not 
by the way surprised me, for I knew you,|reach; she had despised the solid comforts 


were asked): why, I have danced, gazed, 
wondered, and admired all night, and am | 
not much tired yet; now, was it not a very | 
charming ball? were not the ladies’ dresses | 
beautiful, the music entrancing, the com-j 
pany so polite, so kind, so very attentive, | 
even tome?” “It is the last, however, to| 
which I shall ever go,” at length returned 
Sidonia; “ what were the dresses to us, who 
made so contemptible a figure, amidst so 
much splendour? who cares for music, when 
one feels so mortified and so humbled ? 
dance indeed! 1 wonder you would dance 
80 unceasingly, just to show the plainncss 
of your dress, in contrast to the superb ap- 
pearance of the ladies around you; for my 

art I was glad to retire to a corner, where 
Peould not be seen; they all looked so ex- 
ulting, so delighted; all came in their own 
carriages too, while we were handed out 
of a hired hack. Iam ashamed of myself} 
for going; and those abominable Oakleys| 
and Percys, all dressed in such superb | 
style, looking with contempt at my humble 
appearance. I shall now detest them more 
than ever.” Oh, sister,” exclaimed Sy- 
bella; ‘1 never once thought of my own 
dress, it was very pretty, Iam sure. You 
are mistaken; no person could think of feel- 
ing contempt for us, who were dressed suf- 
ficiently well for our circumstances, and 
_ erly too for a ball; and those who were | 
oaded with jewels and ornaments, could | 
not have enjoyed the scene more than I 
did. Why, sister, I went to look at others, 














not te be looked at, and I never felt so very | 
happy as I did this evening, until I observed || 
your discontent.” ‘It is a wonder you || 
thought of me at all,’ retorted her sister; 
** you were the object of general attention. |, 
The beaux were all striving for the honour || 
of your hand for the dance, attracted, I pre- 
sume, by the broad look of rustic wonder 
and delight which your face exhibited the 
whole evening; for my part I was tired of | 
seeing you, flying down the figure of the || 
dance, as if your very life depended on get- || 
ting through. You made yourself too con- || 
spicuous, I assure you!” Sybella’s inno- |} 
cent yety now vanished; she retired || 
weeping, not at the recollection that others || 
were more splendidly attired than herself, || 
or because others had appeared happy, but |! 
at the unkindness of a sister whom she! 
loved, and because her feelings were shock- 
ed at the hideous exhibition of envy which 
she had just seen. Ten years passed away, || 
and Sybella had been for some time the}! 
happy and beloved wife of a professional || 
gentleman in easy circumstances. She was} 
almost adored by her intimate friends, and | 
respected and admired by all who knew | 
her; her cheek still wore its vivid bloom, | 
and the lustre of innocent happiness still |' 
og in their eye. ‘Their father had i 
ed in the meantime, and his little property || 
was equa!ly divided between his two daugh- |! 
ters; Sybella, with characteristic peaerey \ 
“had ceded her claim to her more needy 
sister, who remained single, Envy had 
‘done its work with Sidonia. In endeavours 
‘to vie with her more opulent acquaintances, 
é si had squandered her little portion away. 
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and moderate pleasures of life, because she 
beheld others in possession of afflueuce and 
distinction. She had alienated her ac- 
quaintances by expressions of her malig- 
nant feelings, and by her envious sarcasms, 
and she was only tolerated by the unwea- 
ried kindness of sisterly affection, and the 
higher motive of christian charity and for- 
giving love, by the only friends whom the 
indulgence of her envious passions had not 
totally estranged from her. ‘If there’s a 
moral in the tale, it is not told in vain.” 








Written for the Port Folio. 
A NEW YEAR’S ANTHEM. 


BY DANIEL BRYAN. 
Together, freemen! let us humbly raise 
The homage of our hearts in grateful praise 
To Him, whose power the circling orbs sustains, 
And bends their wheels in order’s golden chains;— 
Tohim whose hand the universe upholds, 
And all its changes and its charms unfolds:— 
‘To him let earth, on this exulting day, 
Her offerings bear, her gratitude display; 
For while the stars, the moon, and glorious syn, 


| For her, through heaven, their radiant courses run, 
| Pour on her fruitful breast those floods of light, 


Create her day, and cheer her solemn night, 

Her varied seasons in succession bring, 

Her wintry grandeur and rejvicing Spring, 

Her summer splengours, and autumnal stores, 
With all the wealth that crowns her thousand shores; 
From Him, our God, these countless blessings flow; 
To him our hearts adoring tribute owe. 

While in our eye still swims the mournful tear, 

As mem'’ry droops o’er the departed year; 

While still we listen to its plaintive dirge, 

In darkness borne o’er Time’s retiring surge, 

And hear its melancholy warnings sigh 

This deep monition—* Man, prepare to die!” 

The loftiest themes of mingled grief and joy 

Our musings claim, our purest thoughts employ. 
*Tis meet that we should mourn for murdered time, 
For deeds undone, for follies, and for erime! 

‘That we should blush o’er that disgraceful page, 
Which tells of freedom’s wrongs from faction’s rage; 
Of social seenes by party brands inflamed— 

Of honour stabbed—and purest hearts defamed! - 
Which tells the world how passion's headlong zeal, 
Can blind the free and good to their own weal, 
Can change to ill what heaven designed to bless 
And drag with deadliest bane the public press. 
While buried time proclaims our mortal doom, 
Percaved affection weeps o'er many & tomb 

Where kindred bosoms, cold and lifeless, lie 
Beneath the new-raised turf, and freezing sky. 
But mercy’s sunshine gilds our falling tears, 

And Ifope’s sweet song our pilgrim pathway cheers, 
Unuumbered blessings o’cr the nation flow, 


| And peace still crowns us with her heavenly bow. 


When sorrow's darkest clouds around us spread, 
Still through the gloom a ray of light is shed, 
Which bids us lift our wand'ring thoughts on high, 
Revere our God, and live as we would die! 








PROFESSION OF A NUN, 

Among the institutions of the Roman 
Catholic faith, monasteries form a conspic- 
uous feature. It is impossible, I think, to 
reflect on the state of beings thus cut off 
from all the social ties of life, without a 
sensation of melancholy: a sensation 
which is more especiully awakened to the 
situation of female votaries, their stricter 
rules and more uninterrupted seclusion 
separating them from the world by strong- 
er barriera than those opposed to the oth 


h fretfyl and guilty repinings, her life had |! er sex. 
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The profession of a young nun can 
| hardly be witnessed without exciting feel 
ings of strongemotion. To beholda being 
in the early dawn of youth, about to for. 
sake the world, while its joys alone are 
painted to the imagination, and sorrow, 
yet untasted, seems far distant—te see her, 
with solemn vows, cross that threshold, 
which may not again be repassed, and 
which separates her forever from all those 
scenes that give interest, and delight, and 
joy to life--to imagine her in the lonely 
cell that is to replace the beauty and the 

ndeur of nature, presents a picture 
that must fill the mind with powerful feel- 
ings of sadness, 

Such is the illusion, such the sensation 
inspired by the solemn scene, that I be- 
lieve that he whose faith hallows, or he 
wbom a different persuasion leads to de- 
plore the sacrifice, will yet, for the mo- 
ment, beholdit with equal emotion. 

The mind, if not more than usually cold, 
will with difficulty suppress the tear that 
rushes from the heart, when contempla- 
ting, in perspective, the long listless life 
which lies spread out, in an unvarying 
form, before her who is thus for the last 
time, surrounded by a busy throng, and 
adorned with a splendor that seems but 
to mock her fate. 

The convent in which we are now to 
behold this ceremony belongs to an aus- 
tere order, styled *‘ Lume Sacra,” havin 
severe regulations, enforcing silence a 
contemplation. 

One of their symbols resembles the an- 
cient customs of the Vestal Virgins; like 
them, they are enjoined to watch contina- 
ally over the sacred lamps burning forev- 
er. Thecostume of this community dif- 
fers essentially from that usually worn, and 
is singularly beautiful and picturesque; 
but, while it pleases the eye, it covers an 
ascetic severity, their waist being grasped, 
under the garment, by an iron girdle, 
which is never loosened. 

It appeared that the fortunes of tne fair 
being who was that day to tuke the veil,had 
been marked by events so full of sorrow, 
that her story, which was told in whis- 
pers by those assembled, was not listened 
to without the deepest emotion. Circum- 
stances of the most affecting nature had 
driven her to seek shelter in a sanctuary, 
where the afflicted may weep in silence, 
and where, if sorrow is not assuaged, its 
tears are hidden. 

All awaited the moment of her entrance 
with anxious impatience, and on her ap- 
pearance every eye was directed towards 
her with an expression of the deepest in- 
terest. Splendidly adorned, as is custom- 
ary on these occasions,and attended by a 
female friend of high rank, she slowly ad- 
vanced to the seat assigned her near the 
altar. Her fine form rose above the mid- 
dle stature; a gentle bend marked her con- 
tour, but it seemed as the yielding of a fa- 
ding flower; her deep blue eyes, which 
were occasionally in pious awe raised to 
heaven, and her long dark eye-lashes, gave 
life to a beautiful countenance, on which 
resignation seemed pourtrayed. ‘The pla- 
ces allotted to us, as being strangers, 
whom the Italians never fail to distinguish 
by the most courteous manners, were such 
as not only enabled us to view the whole 
ceremony, but to contemplate the fea- 
tures and expression of this interesting be- 
ing. 








She wasthe only child of pa- 
rents; but While the afiicted spite found 
yent in the tears which coursed ove? 
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cheeks chilled by sorrow, they yet beheld 
their treasure about to be separated from 
them, with that resignation which piety 
inspires, while yielding to a sacrifice made 
to heaven. The ceremony now began; 
the priest pronounced a discourse, and the 
other observances proceeded in the usual 
track. 

At length the solemn moment approach- 
ed which was to bind her vows to heaven. 
She arose and stood a few moments before 
the altar; when suddenly, yet with noise- 
less action, she sunk extended on the mar- 
ble floor, and instantly the long black pall 
was thrown overher. Every heart seem- 
ed to shudder, and a momentary pause en- 
sued ; when the deep silence was broken 
by the low tones of the organ, accompa. 
nied by soft and melodious female voices, 
singing the service of the dead—the re- 
quiem. The sound gently swelled into 
the air, and as the harmonious volume be- 
same more powerful, the deep church bell 
at intervals sounded with a loud clamor, 
exciting a mixed feeling of agitation and 

ndeur. 

Tears were the silent expression of the 
emotion which thrilled through every 
heart. This solemn music continued long, 
and still fell mournfully on the ear; and 
yet seraphic as in softened tones, and 
as it were receding in the distance, it gen- 
tly sunk in silence. The young novice 
was then raised, and advancing towards 
the priest, she bent dowr, knceling at his 
feet, while he cut off a lock of her hair, as 
atype of the ceremony that was to de- 
prive her of this, to her no longer valued 
ornament. Her attendant then despoiled 
her of the rich jewels with which she was 
adorned; her splendid upper vesture was 
thrown off, and replaced by a monastic 
garment; her long tresses bound up; her 
temples covered with fair linen; the white 
crown, emblems of innocence, fixed on 
her head, and the crucifix placed in her 
hands, 

Then kneeling lowjonce more before the 
altar,she uttered herlast vow to Heaven; at 
which moment the organ and choristers 
burst forth in loud shouts of triumph, and 
in the same instant the cannon from St. 
Angelo gave notice that her solemn vows 
were registered. 

The ceremony finished, she rose and at- 
tended in procession, proceeded towards 
a wide iron gate, dividing the church from 
the monastery, which, opening wide, dis- 
played a small chapel beautifully illumina- 
ted; a thousand lights shed a brilliant lus- 
tre,whose lengthened gleams seemed sink- 
ing inte darkness, as they shot through the 

&§ perspective of the distant aisle. In 
the foreground, in a blazing focus of light, 
stood an altar, from which, in a divided line, 
the nuns of the community were seen, 
each holding a large burning wax taper. 
They seemed to be disposed in order of 
seniority, and the two youngest were still 
adorned with the white crown, as being 
in the first week of their noviciate. 

Both seemed in early youth, and their 
cheeks, yet unpaled by monastic vigils, 
bioomed with a brigh*ened tint, while their 
eyes sparkled, and a smile seemed strug- 
gling with the solemnity of the moment, 
mm expression of their innocent delight in 

ing the appreach of her who had 
that day offered up her vows; and become 
one of the community. 

The others stood in succession, with 
looks more subdued, pale, mild, collected, 





the head gentlybent toward the carth in con- 
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templation. The procession stopped at 
the threshold of the church, when the 
young nun was received and embraced by 
the lady abbess, who, leading her onwards, 
was followed in procession by the nuas,| 
each bearing her lighted torch. 

It might be the brilliant light shed on| 
the surrounding objects, or the momentary || 
charm lent by enthusiasm, that dangerous 
spirit of the mind, deceiving the eye and | 
the heart, which gave to these fair beings || 
a fascination more than real; but such were! 
my feelings, so fixed my attention, that 
when their forms faded from my view, 
when the gate was closed, and I turned 
again towards the busy throng and crowd- 
ed street, I felta heaviness of heart, even 
to pain, weigh upon me. 





| 








SCENES IN NEW-YORK. 


In “a little world,” as New-York has 
been emphatically and not inappropriately 
called, the noticer of the “ wild and the 
the wonderful,” the extravagant and the 
strange, will find enough to occupy the 
whole of his attention; enough to keep his 
mind’s eye in busy operation. New-York 
is not exactly » world in miniature---it is a 
Semi-globe of itself—it contains all ranks, 
degrees and conditions of society—it har- 





| and crime. 
imade up ofa great variety of population, 
| no place on earth affords more charms and 





bors people of all nations—and it is also 
the abiding place of every species of vice 
But notwithstanding it is also 


virtuous allurements, and few leave its bor- 
ders without regretting, that time and cir- 
cumstance would not allow them to sojourn 
for alonger period in the “ London of 
America, and T.iverpool of the world.” 
During a short pilgrimage towards the 
“ Tweed,” as Jack Randolph would say, 
if he spoke of the majestic Potomac, it so 
| happened, that we were of necessity com- 
pelled to stop a few days in the London of 
| America; and as we have an idle moment 
| to spare,we shall, with the permission of our 
readers, describe a few of the objects and) 
| scenes, that we there witnessed, and hope | 
|and trust, that our delineations will be 
| made acceptable to the patrons of this pa-_ 
| per—this new aspirant for public patron-| 














ness of her anguish, reclined her head up- 
on her hand, wépt bitterly and aloud. The 
scene was too poignant for our feelings— 
we would have left her to her sorrows 
most gladly—but just as we were depart- 
ing, we noticed a bundle in her lap, which 
ever and anon she would disconsolately 
clasp to her bosom. Her anguish was be- 
yond our power of description—she wept 
as those who have no hope—as those who 
look with horror at {he approaches of de- 
spair. 

It was evident that the bundle contain- 
ed something of inestimable value to the 
wretched matron, and we were disposed 
to ascertain its contents, but delicacy for- 
bade the attempt. In the midst our 
unsatisfied curiosity, the wretched Swiss 
opened the foldings of the envelope, and 
casting aside the frail vestments that cov- 
ered her bosom, clasped to her breast an 
infant bo’ as his mother’s beauty,” 
and as interesting as innocence itself. In 
vain did the Swiss apply the breast to the 
mouth ofher darling babe; it would not 
partake of the precious nutriment which 
parental love had offered—but with con- 
vulsed hand, it cast aside the fountain 
of life and love, and uttered those thrilling 
sighs and sobs, which cannot fail to pene- 
trate the heart. 

Unable to divine the cause of the mys- 
terious comduct of the babe, we made 
an enquiry of the mother if it was ill ; 
she nodded assent, when we examined the 
condition ofthe innocent, and found that 
it was in the last agonies of death._— 
Though but a few moments removed 
from the grave, the hectic flush that lived 
upon its face, gave it the appearance of 
ruddy health, and staggered the opinion 
of the beholder. But though life lived 
upon its infant cheeks; the cankerworm 
of death was at work within—in a few 
moments the viper ceased his gnawings, 
and the little sufferer sunk into eternal 
rest. Its death bed was its mother’s bo- 
som—the bleak winds chaunted its death 
hymn, the cold oo of heaven were its 
shroud, and the idle, the gay, and the 
thoughtless as they roamed past the dis- 
tressing scene, thought not, dreamed not, 
cared not for a mother’s sorrows, and the 





age. Having said this much by way of; 
| preface, we shall now describe a scene | 
| presented to us; and a melancholy one it, 


was, by a 


| 





Swiss Womay anv HER Bane. 


It was on a cold and dreary day in Oc-| 
tober; ‘‘ the heavens were hung in black,” 
and the bleak northern winds whistled 
through each street and avenue—that we| 
wandered u 





in that great throughfare of the million. As| 
we wandered along, idly gazing upon the! 


an object of pit | 
distress and of hopelabandoned, awakened 
our attention. On the stone steps of an 
opulent citizen, sat a Swiss woman, appar- 
ently of the age of forty, clad in the origin- 
al costume of her country. Her counten- 
ance was pale and emaciated, and though 
she shiyered with the damps of the cold 
blasts that pitilessly whistled around her, 
a tear stole from her eye, and slowly trick- 
led down her care worn cheek. * Elicited 
by an involuntary emotion of pity and cu- 
riosity, we stopped to enquire the poor 
woman’s sorrow. As we spoke, she rais- 
ed her head, gazed lly upon us, 
and uttering the words noangia, in the ful. 





too early fall of one, who, but for the cold- 
heartc .ness of the world, might have liv- 
ed to do aonor to mankind, and benefit 
the humsn race. 

As we stood beside the distressed mat- 
ron, and vainly endeavored to sooth her 
sorrows, several passengers stopped to en- 
quire the cause of the woman’s ravings, 
and seemed to commisserate her lone! 
condition. Her situation was disclose 


p Broadway, to gaze on the|| when instantly a proposition was made, 
thousand objects that present themselves|/ that something should be done for her re- 


lief. Accordingly a proposal was offered 
that a fund should be raised for her bere- 


busy bustle, and merry changes of the city, || fit, and in a few moments quite a respect- 
a ewer wee | picture of || able sum was contributed for her assist- 


ance ; and comfortable lodgings were pre- 
pared forfthe mother and her lifeless child. 
The occupants of the mansion, on whose 
steps she had rested, and where her 
babe had breathed out its life, kindly re- 
ceived the parent and infant beneath their 
roof, and offered to the distressed mother 
all the consolation a could afford; and 
the next day, the form of the lifeless 
infant was laid beneath the “cold clod of 
the valley,” to slumber with the eternal 
sleepers of the “city of the dead.” 
Whilst the -_ woman sat upon the 
steps, and in the open air, exposed to 
the gaze of the multitude, we noticed 
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the conduct of the variety that pas- 
sed her. Some coldly h d a small 
piece of coin, and then would thoughtlessly 
and carelessly pursue their intended jour- 
ney—others would look at her for a mo- 
ment with suspicious eye, and pronounce 
her an impostor,whilst the less able would 


too contemptible to be weighed in the 
scale of honorable men. 1 assail no man; 
Ido not mean to be personal.—and it is 
not probable that the proud and ostenta- 
tious pharisee whom I have described will 
ever see this essay—but should he, he will 
soon discover, that in the opinion of the 





contribute to her comfort. 

There were two whose conduct we shall | 
never forget while we sojourn in this) 
earthly tabernacle. The first was a hardy | 
sailor, an honest tar, who had seen many 
a hard time, breasted many a hard gale, 
and often fought in defence of the liber- 
ties of his country. He had but one leg; 
one arm was disabled ; but he had a heart 
as large as the universe. . For a moment, 
he gazed on the Swiss and her dying child; 
a big tear stood in his eye, and he seemed 
to be holding a consultation between his 
own misery and his duty. He did not hes- | 
itate long, however, bu me from his | 
pocket the last shilling that was left from 
the parsimonious bounty of an ungrateful 
country, he threw it into the lap of the 
Swiss, and hobbled away with a surchar- 

heart, and a tear stricken eye. As 
left the place, we heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘‘da—me, what right have I to re- 
fuse the last shot in my locker, when I see 
a fellow mortal in distress? Death’s lock- 
erand Greenwich Hospital will bring us 
all up, and whilst Jack Thompson has a 
stiver in his till, da—me, if he’ll seea wo- 
man suffer.” 

“Honest Jack!” we involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “we shall never forget thee, 
and whilst thou shalt possess the princi- 
ples thou hast expressed, may ye never 
suffer; and may fortune favor thee in all 
thy undertakings, and may ye never feel 
the loss ofa inst shilling!” 

The second was a man of wealth, of os- 
tentation and of fame! He too, commis- 
serated the condition of the Swiss; but his 
pity did not reach his purse strings; his 

wallet’ could not be opened by the cries 
of misery, unless his benefactions were re- 
corded in the newspapers! He gazed for 
a moment, and was about departing, when 
we said to him, “Sir, will you not also 
contribute your mite to lessen the sorrows 
of the afflicted?” 

“Indeed my friend,” he replied, ‘1 

not how I can do any such thing. — 

last year, I gave two thousand dollars 

to a Literary Institution, twenty-five thou- 
sand to promote the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and after being thus liberal, I know 
not how | can afford to assist this unfor- 
tunate Swiss,’—As he departed, one of 
the spectators whispered to him, “ Sir, 
your noble benefactions were noticed in) 
all the newspapers.” 

Such is the disposition of too many men. | 
They are benevolent when it is for their 
interest to be so; they never are benevo-. 
lent unless their benefactions are paraded| 
through the press—unless the world are, 
told that they are extraordinarily munifi- 
cent. | 

For us, give us the open and honest} 
heart of the humble and generous sailor, | 
who freely gives where aid is required,| 
and whose only reward for his acts of kind-| 
ness, is the approving plaudits of an un-' 
compromising conscience. He that be-| 
stows charity for the sake of gaining a, 
name, and of being notorious for his re-| 

uted benevolence, confers no act of char- 
ity when he gives to the needy and dis- 
tressed: and, to make the best of him, he 


isa wretch, altogether too insignificant and 





|| py.—Lit. Subaltern, 


|| nature; it eminently displays itselfin a silent 





writer, he is destitute of those honorable 
and enlightened principles,which operate 
in the bosom of the christian, the philan- 
thropist, and the benefactor of the unhap- 


——— es 


From the Parthenon. 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND ACCOM. 
PLISHMENTS. 

If a woman be as beautiful as one of the 
\celestial beings, with whom the vivid 
;dreams of imagination have peupled Ma- 
| homet’s paradise, as lovely and fresh as the 
fabled Aurora, and as light and as graceful 
as Hebe, yet if she does not unite to the 
external charms of her person, the refined 
accomplishments and sublime sentiments of 
jan elegant mind, she can never enchain the 
heart of a husband with those golden fet- 
ters which only death can sever. Swect- 
ness of disposition, and intellectual endow- 
ments, wreath those fetters with the ever- 
blooming roses of enjoyment, and call 
forth into action all the tender charities | 
which irradiate the sphere of connubial 
happiness. A woman may shine in mecha- 
nical accomplishment, though a ray of 
mental light does not dawn upon her mind; 
she may paint, sing, and play upon musical 
instruments, and by these manual vocal arts 
gain a transient triumph over those who are 
contented with female cultivation hanging 
on walls, or hearing it vibrate upon strings. 
But the man of discernment feels that a 
woman thus gifted, can only amuse for an 
hour, and attract by adventitious donations, 
some frippery fops, who, like the stupid 
butterflies, light on exotic flowers, without 
fragrance or perfume, rather than on the 
odoriferous blossoms that yield delicious 
honey. The looks of astupid beauty, who 
“has not soul within her eyes,” are fixed 
in the dead calm of insensibility; they emit 
no eicctric spark to kindle the affections; 





and as they do not express passion or in- 
tellect, they are beheld without love. Ordi- 
nary features, when lit up with the sun- 


so that they are examined without emotion, }} 


| passions of the female heart legibly impress 
| their signatures upon the visage. Beauty 
| then may be pronounceda bright emanation 
‘of intellectual excellence, that reficcts jn 
~ limpid currert, the brilliant atmosphere 
of a sprightly temper, and galaxy of refined 
sentiment. 

A woman of intellectual accomplishment 
in the evening of life, will draw at the foun. 
tain of the graces, the limpid balsam of lite. 
rary knowledge, diffuse the pleasure of in. 

|struction to her children, and illuminate 
iby her cheerful conversation all who are 
‘circled within the attractive sphere of the 
society in which she moves. Beauty is as 
fleeting and as fragrant as the bloom of an 
exotic flower, blown under the chilling in. 
| fluence of the northern breeze; education 
jalone is the towering oak that defies the 
| tempest of years. 

The most inestimable blessing which the 
benign bounty of the Creator has bestowed 
}upon man, is the possession of a virtuous, 
' amiable and educated woman—her love the 


























highest delight which gladdens him in the 
vale of suffering: it isa green basis that 
spreads for him its grassy verdure in the de. 
sert of despair: In the possession of a lovely 
sympathetic woman, even in the solitudes 
| of life, only illuminated by her smiles, the 
| soul is more gratified than upon the throne 
| of Napoleon, when the world honoured it 
| with its homage, and were dazzled by the 
lustre of its glory. 

Though Rousseau threw enchantment 
ever the tender passions—though Byron 
and Ossian transfused the most sublime and 
profound sensibility into love, yet they ne- 
ver experienced all those fine feelings of 
which the pure heart of woman is suscepti- 
ble. It is the fountain from which love 
and ardent affection gush out in a sponta- 
neous and sweet flowing union. It is in 
the midst of trying suffering, in scenes of 
distress and anguish, that the finest quali- 
ties of the female, and the noble traits of 
the female character, are displayed in all 
their characteristic grandeur. When a 
husband is suffering under the pressure of 
unutterable wo—when his prospects are 
withered by the dissolved illusions of hope, 
and the cruel desertion of friends, it is then 
that the consolations of a wife pour the 
balm of sympathy into the corroded bosom 
of grief. Adversity only gives an additional 
impulse of ardour to her attachment; it 
seems to inspire her with a spirit of devo- 








beams of sensibility, generally excite the 
same passions which they express; and the | 
winning attractions of their smile invests 
them with adventive charms, like variega- 
ted hues with which a brilliant rainbow tints | 
|the gloomy clouds. Thisis the fascinating | 
charm which captivates without the aid of 


} 


complaint of patient sufferance, in poignant 
affliction, and in tears, whether of transport- 
ing joy or of wailing sorrow, it is more irre- 
sistible than the artful languishment of un- 
lettered beauty. Looks, which do not cor- 
respond with the feelings of the heart, can- 
not be assumed without labour and pain, as 
masked affection is easily known. ‘The ar- 
tificial aspect is as poor a substitute for the 
expression of sentiment, as the smear of 
|paint for the blushing roses of blooming 
complexion. 

It has been remarked, that the counte- 
nance is a mirror that reflects the predomi- 
nant passions of the soul, and displays an 
angry, a disdainful, and a suspicious tem- 
per, in prominent characters, that are uni- 
versally understvuod. It is also equally true, 
that the more pleasing, exalted, and softer 











tedness to the object of her Jove, which 
rises superior to the afflictions of misfor- 
tunes. No changes or chances can estrange 
her constancy, or subdue the intensity of 
her devotion. 

The glowing and courageous attachment 
of wives to their husbands, under calamity, 
danger, and adverse fortune, has been no- 
bly and signally exemplified in many in- 
stances during the Augustan proscription, 
and the plague of Florence; and the heroic 
virtues and conjugal piety of Lady Russel 
and Madame Lavalette, must stand on the 
records of immortality, emblazoned among 
the most resplendent exploits that shed 
lustre on the female character. 

Women tovz with more truth and fer 
vour than men. Women are bound by the 
sympathies of the heart, and guided by the 
precepts of religion and mora] obligation; 
but alas! with men these tics are not 9 
sacred. Some men exult, when, by swom 
vows and persuasive promises, they seduet 
innocence, and triumph over virtue. 
victim of seduction must regret having eve 
experienced the devastating and desolatigg 
sentiment of love, that, like.the scorching 
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PORT FOLIO. 





blast of tropical tempests, parches the 
flower and blights the foliage of the orange 
tree, which otherwise would’spread its fra- 
nt blossoms in the atmosphere, and 
shoot its graceful branches to the skies. 


FINGAL. 





Mas. Jacxson.—The Nashville Banner 
of the 23d of last month thus feelingly an- 
nounces the death of the lady of the Presi- 
dent elect: 





“ We are called on this morning to an- 
nounce an event of the most awful and| 
melancholy nature. In the midst of pre-| 
parations for festivity and mirth, the knell) 
of death is heard; and on the very day 
when it was arranged and expected that 
our town should be a scene of general re- 
joicing, we are suddenly checked in our 
career, and are called on to array ourselves 
in garments of solemnity and woe. ‘Mrs. 
Rachel Jackson, wife of the President elect, 
of the United States, died last night at the 
Hermitage, in this vicinity, The intelli- 
gence of this awful and unlooked for event 
has created a shock in our community al- 
most unparallelled. It was known a few 
days since, that Mrs. Jackson was violently 
attacked by disease, which, however, was 
supposed to have been checked, so as to 
afford a prospect of immediate restoration 
tohealth. This day being the anniversary 
of an interesting and important event in 
the last war, was appropriately selected to 
testify the respect and affection of his fel- 
low citizens and neighbours to the man 
who was so soo’: to leave his sweet domes- 
tic retirement, to assume the responsibili- 
ties, and discharge the important duties of 
chief magistrate of the nation. The prepa- 
rations were already made—the table was 
well nigh spread, at which all was expected 
to be hilarity and joy—and our citizens 
had sallied forth, on the happy morning, 
with spirits light and buoyant, and counte- 
nances glowing wéth animation and hope 
—when suddenly the scene is changed; 
congratulations are converted into expres- 
sions of condolence; tears are substituted 
for smiles, and sincere and general mourn- 
ing pervades a community, where, but a 
momént before, universal happiness and 
public rejoicing prevailed. But we have! 
neither time nor room, at present, to in-| 
dulge in further reflections on this melan- 
choly occurrence. Let us submit, with 
resignation and fortitude to the decrees, 
however afflicting, of a just and merciful, 
though mysterious and~inscrutable Prayi- 
dence.” 


FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 


The MS. of the following interesting 
letter was found among some old papers 
of a distinguished lady of Philadelphia.— 
It is a copy of a letter from a lady of Phil- 
adelphia, to a British officer at Boston, 
written immediately after the battle of Lex- 
ington, and previous to the decleration of 
independence—it fully exhibits the feel- 
ings of those times. A finer spirit never 
animated the breasts of the Roman}matrons, 
than the following: 

Srir—We received a letter from you— 
wherein you let Mr. S. know that you had 
written after the battle of Lexington, par- 
ticularly to me—knowing my martial spir- 
it—that I would delight to read the ex- 
ploits of heroes. Surely, my friend, you 
must mean the New England heroes, as 
they alone performed exploits worthy of 
fame; while the regulars, vastly superior 
in numbers, were obliged to retreat with 
a rapidity unequalled, except by the 
French at the battle of Minden. Indeed, 
General Gage gives them their due praise 
in his letter home, where he says lord Per- 
cy was remarkable for his activity. You 
will not, I hope, take offence at any ex- 
pression that, in the warmth of my heart, | 
should escape me, when I assure you, that 
though we consider you as a public ene- 
my, we regard you as a private friend; 
and while we detest the cause you are 
fighting for, we wish well to your person- 
al interest and safety. Thus far by way of 
apology. As to the martial spirit you sup- 
pose me to possess, you are greatly mis- 
taken. “I tremble atthe thoughts of war; 
but of,all wars, a civil one; our all is at 
stake; and we are called upon by every tie 
that is dear and sacred to exert the spirit 
that Heaven has given to us in this right- 
eous struggle for liberty. 

I know this, that as free I can die but 
once, but as a slave I shall be unworthy 
of life. I have the pleasure toassure you 
that these are the sentiments of all my 
sister Americans. They have sacrificed 
both assemblies, parties of pleasure, tea 
drinking and finery to that great spirit of 
patriotism, that actuates all degrees of peo- 
ple throughout this extensive continent. 
If these are the sentiments of females, what 
must glow in the breasts of our husbands, 
brothers and sons? Theyare as with one 
heart determined to die orbe free. It is 
nota quibble in politics, a science which 
few understand, which we are contending 
for; it is this plain truth, which the most 
ignorant peasant knows, and isclear to 
the weakest cpacity, that no man hasa 
\atight to take their money without their 














BALLAD. 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


I hare left my own home, 
Youth, to follow thee ; 

I have left the green fields 
For the greener sea. 


I have loved the wild rose— 
I have loved the heath— 

I have Joved the hawthorn tree, 
And the running brook beneath. 


I have bade farewell to my own land, 
And to my native sky, 

And yet no smile has left my lip 
No wear bedims mine eye. 


My way is o’er the waters wide, 
My home beyond the sea; 

But my path is still the same as thine— 
And, love, I am with thee. 











\¢ t. The supposition is ridiculous 
‘and absurd, as none but highwaymen and 
‘robbers attempt it. Can you, my friend, 
reconcile it with your own good sense 
lthat a body of men in Great Britain, who 
lhave little intercourse with America, and 
|of course know nothing of us, nor are sup- 
|posed to see or feel the misery they 
| would inflict upon us, shall invest them- 
'selves with a power to command our lives 
,and properties, at all times and in all cases 
| whatsoever’? You say you are no politi- 
|cian. Oh, sir, it requires no Machiavelean 
| head to develope this, and todiscover this 
| tyranny and oppression. It is written 
with a sunbeam. Every one will see and 
| know it, because it will make them feel, 
and we shall be unworthy of the blessings 
of Heaven, if we ever submit to it, 


but the trumpet: and drum; and the uni- 
versal cry is “ Americans to arms.” -A 
God of mercy will, I hope, open the eyes 
of our king that he may see, while in seek- 
ing our destruction, he will near to 
complete hisown. It is my ardent prayer 
that the effusion of blood may be stopped. 
We hope yet to see you in this city,a 
friend of the liberties of America, which 
will give infinite satisfaction to 
Your sincere friend, 
To Captain S. in Boston. 


c. s. 








VARIETY. 





~ Adandy once went toa doctor to be 
bled; the doctor, after some time and troub- 
le, succeeded in drawing blood from his 
trembling arm; whereupon the dandy,after 
a little of his fear had subsided, raised his 
head and exclaimed, “ doctor I think you 
are a great butcher !” “aye, said the - 
tor, ‘I have just-been bleeding a great calf.’ 





BENEVOLENCE. 
Oh, let us never lightly fling 
A barb of woe to wound another; 
Oh, never let vs haste to bring 
The cup ef sorrow to a brother. 
Each has the power to wound—but he 
Who wounds that he may witness pain, 
Has learnt no law of charity, 
Which ne'er inflicts a pang in vain. 
Tis god-like to awaken joy, 
Or sorrow’s influence to subdue ; 
But not io wound—not to annoy— 
Is part of virtue’s lesson too, 
Peace, wing'd in fairer worlds above, 
Shall bend her down, and brighter. this, 
When all man’s labour shall be love, 
And all his thoughts—a brother’s bliss. 











MARRIAGE PROMISE. 

A short time since, a case was reported 
by the Cincinnati Chronicle. A young In- 
dian failed in his attentions to a youn 
squaw. She made complaint to an o 
chief, who appointed a hearing or trial. 
The lady laid the case before the Judge, 
and explained the nature of the promise 
made toher. It consisted of sundry visits 
to her wigwam, ‘* many Jittle undefinable 
attentions,” and presents, a bunch of fea- 
thers, and several yards of red flannel. This 
was the charge. The faithless swain de- 
nied ‘* the undefinable attentions,” in tote. 
He had visited her father’s wigwam for the 
purpose of passing away time, when it was 
not convenient to hunt; and had ‘given the 
feathers and flannel from friendly motives 
and nothing further. During the lattes 
part of the defence, the young squaw faint. 
ed.-The plea was considered invelid, and 
the offender sentenced to give the lady “a 
yellow feather, a broach that was then 
dangling from his nose, and a dozen coon 
skins. 

The sentence was no sooner conoluded, 
than the squaw sprung upon her feet, and 
clapping her hands, exclaimed with joy, 
** Now me ready to be courted again,” 


A TEMPLE NOT MADE WITH 











All ranks of men amo us are in 
arms. Nothing is now beard in our streets 


HANDS. 
The Mountains are God's altars, an whose sides 
Silence, the parent of deep thought, abides; 
Hlis matin song the hour when morning breaks, 
And the glad heart to gratitude awakes: 
And he who from the world’s temptations flieq 
To his own mind’s retired solemnities; 
Erects a temple to his God more boly 
Than any built by human pride or folly, 


From the Winter's Weeatt. . 
















PORT FOLIO. 








Writtenfor the Port Folio, 


STANZAS. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


‘The voice that breaks the sleeper’s dreamy rest, 
Chasing loved forms from fancy’s fair domain 
Unweleome comes—with eyelids closely prest, 
He tries to catch the illusive theme again. 

In vain, the chain is broke, the vision flies; 
Those bright unreal shapes return no more: 
The scene that opens on his waking eyes 
Wears yet a scene more sad than erst it wore. 
Thus starts the soul from cherished earthly dreams, 
When Reason’s voice the lov'd illusion breaks; 
Torn from its darling hopes, its idol themes, 
Reluctant hears, repining, sad awakes. 

Like the bright dreams of slumber, they depart, 
Those shades of pictur’d bliss and pure delight, 
Dear as the vital current of the heart, 

Yet fading, as the vision of the night. 


THE PORT FOLIO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1828. 





The Drama.—Mr. Forrest appeared at Walnut 
Street Theatre in Damon and Pythias, on Monday 
evening to one of the most respectabl di 
that has been witnessed this season. His perform- 
ance of Damon elicited the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and folly convinced his fellow-citizens that 
the golden opinions so profusely awarded him in 
New York and elsewhere, have been richly merited. 
He has decidedly no superior; at least none have ap- 
peared on our boards who can claim that enviable 
distinction. This evening he appears in Hamlet, a 
character to which he is said to impart an original 
and uncommon interest. 

Mach dissatisfaction has been manifested, and 
justly, at the selection made of the Prize Address 
for this theatre. Dr. M'Henry’s, the only one we 
have scen published, is decidedly superior to the 
one pronounced by Mr. Blake. 

At Chesnut Street Theatre a new military piece 
called the Batue of Waterlvo has been brought out 
in a splendid manner, The Eighth of January, 
which has been played three nights at this theatre 
with flattering success, is the production of Richard 
Penn Smith, Esq., a gentleman whose fine talents 
deserve a far better remuneration than the Phila- 
delphia public has yet awarded him. 











The Arts.—Nothing can be more pleasing to one 
who loves this country in truth, than to perceive its 
advancement in the arts and sciences, To the 
American, therefore, there is, in this respeet, every 
thing to inspire and animate the patriotic heart. 
When we consider the increasing demand for pe- 
tiodical literature—the exertions which are making 
to extend and improve it; and the necessary progress 
of engraving—and contrast them with these elegant 
pursuits fifteen or twenty years ago, the prospect is 
indeed cheering and delightful. Now, in matter, as 
well as in manner, our Annuals will bear a good 
comparison with those of England ; elegant editions 
of standard works, history, &e. are adorned with 
the choicest efforts of the artists; and we sead our 
books across the Atlantic, not fearing, as formerly, 
the snecrs of the carping reviewer, or the compari- 
son with standard English works. The renovating 


effect thas produced among authors and artists must } 


be chiefly owing to the liberal patronage of some 
few prominent booksellers in the Atlantic cities, 
and a laudable desire on the part of a discerning 
and enlightened public, to encourage American ta- 
lent, whether it be developed in pictures of the 
pencil, or of the brain, whether bodied forth by the 
‘painter’s case], or b h the midnight oil of the 
poet. To those who thus step forword as pioneers 
in patronage, and by unobtrusive ana benevolent ac- 
tions gradually infuse into the public migd a dis- 
position to foster our own arts and sciences, praise 
is useless; their reward will come to them three- 
fold, in wealth, and in the praise of their country- 
men: while the niggardly and the aristocratic who 
retail to us the light literature of England, (which 
a comparison of most of the annuals will show is 








own mental commodities, and calling native genius 
into action, will find contempt as well as a diminu- 
tion of business, the accompaniment of the course 
they have chosen. 





The Bewer of Taste—This periodical is under 
the editorial charge of Catharine A, Ware, @ lady 
of no ordinary ability, both in her new vocation as 
editor, and asa poet. Most of our readers have 
doubtless been familiar with many beautiful effu- 
sions, under the signature of “ Augusta.” They are 
from the pen of Mrs. Ware. To say they are uni- 
formly good, would be saying perhaps too much; 
and yet to say that they have been always respecta- 
ble and often elegant, would be saying hardly 
enough. Her discrimination and fearlessness in 
reviews should be recommended to many editors of 
our own sex to “go and do likewise.” The Bower 
of Taste will be hereafter published i hly; 
and, if it continues as it has begun, will be a valua- 
ble and interesting periodical. Let it be patronised. 











THE WESTERN SOUVENIR. 


We have been both surprised and de- 
lighted at the appearance of this beautifal 
volume—the first annual which has ever 
appeared in the west; and which, consider- 
ing the haste wherewith it has been got up, 
is ina style highly creditable to its enter- 
prising proprietors, as is also the arrange- 
ment and merit of the contents, by the 
editor, Judge Hall. The city of Cincinnati 
can boast of a work projected and executed 
in its precincts, which, saving a few objec- 
tions, may bear a comparison with the simi- 
lar works published in the Atlantic States. 
The editor deserves the highest credit for 
his laudable attempt to elevate by this 
means the literature of his own region; and 
his own contributions give him no small 
honour. Some of the poetry from his pen 
is particularly beautiful; and his tales are 
highly imaginative, and graphic. This gen- 
tleman was formerly a contributor for the 
Port Folio of this city. One of his articles, 
“ The Bachelor’s Elysium,” is republished 
in the work before us. The Billiard Table, 
prose, and Wedded Love’s First Home, poe- 
try, are both chef d’ouvres in their way. 
“Oolemba in Cincinnati,” a tale by the Rev. 
Mr. Flint, author of Arthur Clenning, is a 
tolerably executed affair, on a hackneyed 
subject. The ‘* Fever Dream,’’ is also a 
poem of considerable power. Did our li- 
mits permit, it would give us pleasure to 
mention other meritorious productions. 
The style and quality of the binding, and 
the embellishments, taken together, will 
not suffer by a comparison with that of our 
more eastern annuals, The frontispiece(the 
Peasant Girl) is a very pleasant sketch; the 
contour of the face, and the expression of 
the mouth, are exceedingly beautiful; the 
views of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati are inte- 
resting; the scenery surrounding both towns 
appears to be well pourtrayed. They are, 
we conceive, representations of the cities 








mo better than our own,) instead of fostering our 


in the early progress of their settlement; 
jas no one can suppose that their present 
| magnitude and extent are correctly given; 
‘and they are therefore more curious, inas- 
much as we behold them as they were, con- 
trasted with our ideas of what they are. 
The Deserted Children, is an animated pic- 
ture;-and the View of Frankfort, Ky. is ad- 
mirably engraved; the perspective is well 
kept, and the shading uncommonly fine. 
There is an engraving ‘ The Shawanoe,”’ 
which should have been forbidden a place 
in the work: there is no life or spirit appa- 


the press, and the reflection that it is a first 
attempt, is a sufficient excuse. The efforts 
of Judge Hall, in this and other designs to 
advance the literature of the West, are 
beyond all ‘praise ; his own generous and 
pleasurable emotions, and the accompany. 
ing fame of his exertions, will be sufficient 
reward. The contents of the Souvenir now 
published, are all by western men. Consi- 
dering all the circumstances connected 
with its publication, the novelty of the at. 
tempt, no language too laudatory can be 
— to the gentlemen concerned in this 
publication. It is to be regularly conti. 
nued; and we doubt not but the next year 
will produce an annual from the West, in 
every respect equal to those of the Atlantic 
cities. 

The following parody is by the editor, 
Mr. Hall, who is very advantageously 
known as the author of many beautiful 
pieces under the signature of Orlando. 


Frem the Western Souvenir. 
THE NEW SOUVENIR. 
Oh! a new Souvenir is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide borders it flies with a zest; 
For, save this fair volume, we Souvenir had none 
It comes unpreceded, it comes all alone; 
So glossy in silk, and neat in brevier, 
There never was book like our new Souvenir. 
It stays not for critic, and stops not for puff, 
Nor dreads that reviewers may call it “poor stuff,” 
For ere the dull proser can rail or can rate, 
The ladies have smiled, and the critic comes Jate; 
And the poets who laugh, and the authors who sneer, 
Would be proud of a place in our new Souvenir. 


So boldly it enters each parlour and hall, 

*Mong Keepsakes, Atlantics, Memorials and all 

That authors start up, each with hand on his pen, 

To demand whence it comes, with the wherefore and 
when, 

“Oh come ye in peace, or in war come ye here, 

Or what is the aim of your new Souvenir?” 


We've long seen your volumes o’erspreading the land, 

While the west country people strolled rifle in hand, 

And now we have come, with these hard palms of 
ours, 

To rival your poets in parlours and bowers, 

There are maids in the west, bright, witty, and fair, 

Who will gladly accept of our new Souvenir. 


One hand to the paper, one touch to the pen, 
We have rallied around us the best of our men:— 
Away with the moccasin, rifle, and brand! 
We have song, picture, silk, and gold leaf at com- 
mand. e 
*Tis done!—here we go with the fleet foot of deer— 
They'll have keen pens that battle with our new 
Souvenir. 
JAMES HALL. 





ITEMS. 





There are nearly 10,000 schoolmasters 
in New-England—enough to whip the sey. 
en senscs out of every boy in christendom, 


We have recently had more substantial 
specimens of old fashioned winter weather 
than has been witnessed in this city for 
some years. 

A Charleston paper mentions a sweet 
| orange, the growth of Mrs. Davis’s farm, at 
Wappoo, measuring twelve inches and one- 
fifth in cireumference, and weighing 13 14 
ounces. 





MARRIAGES. 
——Why man, she is my own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas; if all their sand were pearl, 





rent in the whole picture.” E allow- 
ance should be rendered for these discre- 
pancies; for there are beauties enough to 
counterbalance all the defects, for which 


The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 


John Eves to Miss. Sarah Minshall.—S. D. Grow, 
M, D. to Louisa A. Dulaney.—Howard Baldwin © 
Sarah Ann Smedicy.—Francis H. Stout to Mat] 








the hurry of getting up and preparing for 


Josepha Phillips. 
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